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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



The Modern Workman and Corporate Control. — The most significant 
factors in the "social problem" are not material — not the less repulsive or even actu- 
ally attractive shop or factory, the shortened hours, improved tools and machinery, 
schools, libraries, public lectures, amusements, and general higher plane of living. 
It is necessary to get at the laborer's own interpretation of the soul-struggle in which 
all this plays a relative part. 

There was a time in America and earlier in England when everything was ready 
for the industrial expansion except capital ; the need was for capital. Naturally, 
economic literature and practical maxims enjoined saving and magnified the rdle of 
capital. Capital is now abundant, and the benefits of wise spending, and even " the 
fallacy of saving," now begin to be preached. Capital massed and consolidated has 
provided a function for the president of a company far removed from the details of 
labor and from the laborers. His decisions are influenced by market considerations, 
rather than by local considerations and the affairs of his men. The workmen lose 
freedom of direct access to the employer. Among the most serious difficulties of the 
situation is that of securing proper overseers, the men who must stand between the 
employer ond the laborers. The service of these men, and also of laborers, is in many 
cases stimulated by paying employees partly by an interest in the stock. This is 
another limitation of freedom, the freedom to shift employers. Where courts are 
inclined to enforce the "fellow-servant rule," by which an employer is not 
responsible for an injury caused to one of his employees by a fellow-employee, 
the bringing together of great numbers of workmen, sometimes 100,000 under 
one corporation, limits the workman's freedom in another particular; it increases 
the risks he runs and leaves him alone to bear the burden. Some railroads, to hold 
a regular complement of workmen, have volunteered to carry some of the risks 
incurred by the men by instituting voluntary relief departments. Federal legislation 
(June, 1898) has made compulsory membership in relief departments illegal. But by 
discharging men who do not care to join, and declining to employ new men unless 
they indicate a willingness to join, the enforcement is considerable. Assess- 
ments are deducted from monthly wages. The fund is usually administered with- 
out charge, interest paid on its accumulations and its obligations guaranteed by 
the company. The guarantee often makes large drafts upon the treasury of the com- 
pany. But in a few of the larger corporations a substantial surplus accumulates and 
is devoted to other projects in the interest of the members. Several railroad corpora- 
tions bear the whole expense of a pension and superannuation fund. This is a direct 
check upon freedom in shifting employers. Further, in joining a relief-fund depart- 
ment, the employee must waive all claim to legal damages under the general terms of 
employers' liability. The system of pensions is rapidly spreading, and we are 
approaching a condition of affairs in which employees of large corporations will 
be compelled to choose their employment for life at a comparatively early age. 

We have passed the era in which the landholder had the best claim upon the 
social surplus, and a second period in which the man with capital to invest enjoyed 
the same advantage. We are entering the era, if we are not already launched 
upon it, when the advantage lies with the man "with foresight, good judgment, quick 
decision, and executive capacity." In so far as these qualities are possessed by the 
workman, their exercise, even by the humblest toiler, may largely compensate for the 
loss in individual freedom. The ethical and the economic imperative is to keep open 
the doors of opportunity for every restriction of individual choice, and every special- 
ization of effort to open a new door of opportunity, by entering which a man can be 
more of a man as well as yield a greater economic service. Corporate greed and 
shortsightedness are less likely in the long run to prevail than the individual greed and 
shortsightedness of the individual capitalists who preceded the billion-dollar trusts. 
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The trusts will have more collective wisdom; the shortsightedness is more likely to be 
on the side of the workman, due to defective education. He needs training for new 
opportunities and new responsibilities. — Samuel McCune Lindsay, in International 
Journal of Ethics, January, 1902. E. C. H. 

The Influence of Alcoholism upon Crime in Switzerland, and Means 
That Can be Used with Convicts in Combating It. — In Switzerland, as else- 
where, alcoholism is a disease that is fruitful in criminality. The state and society 
share the responsibility for increasing crime, unless they can check the misuse of 
spirituous drinks. The fiscal income from the trade in such drinks is returned by 
the state, that is, the people, in the form of costs of prosecution and care of convicts 
and maintenance of houses of detention. 

The Swiss prison statistics of 1892 are the more significant of the connection 
between alcoholism and crime because they were not compiled with special reference 
to this problem, nor from an anti-alcohol standpoint. In Berne, the most populous 
canton in Switzerland, on January 1, 1892, 590 persons were in penal confinement 
With 37.7 per cent, of all these, and with two-fifths of the men among them, the chief 
immediate cause of crime and arrest have been drink. The roll of drink was less in the 
reform schools and houses of correction, and rose in the workhouse till it involved 
80.4 per cent, of the male inmates, and was an accompanying cause in the case of 6 1 
per cent, of the women confined in the workhouse. 

Figures covering all those in penal confinement in Berne for 1892-96 appear 
below : 



Causes of Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. 


Number to Whom Cause 
Applied. 


Per Cent, of All Cases of 

Which the Causes are 

Known. 




Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


1. Drink alone 


1,529 
2,914 


4 S 
497 


1.577 
3.4" 


8.8£ 
16.7 


I.2# 

11. 8 


15.8 






3. Total cases in which drink figured . . 


4.443 
12,961 


545 
3,660 


4,988 
16.621 


25.0 
75-° 


13.0 
87.0 


22.1 
76-9 






17,404 
969 


4,205 
l85 


21,609 
1,154 


100. 0% 


100. 0% 














l8,373 


4,390 


22,763 









The same questions concerning all those who were not serving their first sentence 
were answered as appears in the following table : 



Causes of Crimes and 


Number to Whom Cause 
Applied. 


Per Cent, of All Cases of 

Which the Causes are 

Known. 




Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 




677 
1,908 


26 

400 


703 
2,308 


6.7* 
19.0 


0.9* 
136 












3. Total cases in which drink figured . . 


2,585 
7.477 


426 

2,5°9 


3, on 

9,986 


25.7 
74-3 


14-5 
85.5 


23-2 






5. Total known causes 


10,062 
377 


2.935 
64 


12,997 
441 


100. 0% 


IOO 0% 


100,0^ 








10,439 


•2.999 


13.438 
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In some of the Swiss penal institutions a limited measure of alcoholic drink is 
regularly allowed to prisoners, and in some liquor is issued on festival days. This 
is an abuse. 

The new formulation of penal laws in Switzerland contains the following pro- 
visions : If a crime is due to excessive drinking, the judge can prohibit the convict 
from visiting saloons for from one to five years. A habitual drunkard, in addition 
to his punishment, may be committed, with medical approval, to an institution for 
the cure of inebriety; likewise, a drunkard acquitted on the ground of inaccounta- 
bility. 

Any person who delivers to a child of less than fifteen years liquor that can 
injure the health is liable to arrest. If the same offense is repeated within a year, 
the right to deal in liquors may be withdrawn. 

A saloonkeeper who wittingly delivers liquor to one forbidden to frequent public 
houses will be fined not more than too francs, or imprisoned not more than eight 
days. 

Drunken disturbance of the peace is punishable by fine of not more than too 
francs. Repetition of the offense within a year is punishable by imprisonment 
for not over eight days, or by prohibition to visit any saloon. The offender may, 
in addition, be sent to an institution for the cure of inebriety. A drunkard who, 
after warning, fails to support his family will be arrested. Should the offense be 
repeated within one year, he may be sent to the workhouse for from one to three 
years ; if need be, also to a cure. 

One who, though able to work, tramps, or frequents parks and public places, or 
begs or sends others to beg for him, will be arrested. If the offense is repeated 
within a year, he may be sent to the workhouse for from one to three years, and, if 
necessary, also to a cure. 

The judge is allowed the power, apart from any penalty, with medical approval, 
to send the drunkard to a cure. If it is justifiable to send the idle to a workhouse, 
it appears to be evident duty to send to a place of cure those who by drink are being 
inclined to crime. — J. G. Schaffroth, in Blatter filr Gefangnisskunde, Bd. 5, 
Heft 6. E. C. H. 

The Origin of Exogamy. — Perhaps the most puzzling questions which meet 
the student of early society are connected with marriage and kinship. The theories 
that have been advanced are, in general, inadequate either because they do not account 
for all of the facts or because they assume conditions that do not exist. They have 
failed to consider the facts and significance of sexual matters in relation to natural and 
mental development. It seems possible to determine the character and place of the 
sexual element in consciousness, and through that to show how men came to choose 
wives outside of their families and clans. The lowest tribes take an intense interest in 
the affairs of sex. The satisfactions of life are few and crude, but these are passionately 
enjoyed, and, mutatis mutandis, love plays as important a part in the life of the Austra- 
lian natives as in the life of the Lancelots and knights of olden time. It is a defect 
of Westermarck's great work that he failed to recognize this fact, let alone his 
assuming that, if wild animals were monogamous, so much the more were men. From 
the beginning man was differentiated from the wild animals by his memory and 
power of imagination, and by his clothing and forms of association and social restric- 
tions. On this account he had not merely an instinctive, but a conscious, interest in 
sexual activities. The result of this was, on the one hand, a conscious exercise of an 
uninterrupted sexual impulse as over against the pairing time of wild animals, and, on 
the other hand, a constant tendency to promiscuity. The numerous widespread unnatu- 
ral sexual customs, the tendency to give special attention to the period of puberty, 
phallic worship, the erotic dance, the efforts of men to secure wives of undoubted 
virginity, and the ceremonies preceding and accompanying marriage, all tend to 
prove that the sexual element has a large place in the consciousness of the lower 
races. 

Primitive man has a strong interest in the women, not only for sexual reasons, but 
for industrial reasons as well. The women contributed very much to the support of 
the men, and so had a great economic value. For both reasons the men had a strong 
interest in keeping the woman within the group. Among the tribes of Australia there 
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are ceremonies of a painful character accompanying the arrival at maturity, and these, 
together with food and sex taboos, have the effect of holding the young men in 
restraint both sexually and economically. The old men have a monopoly of the 
women. As a result of this, a young man sometimes runs away with a woman. It is 
the only way to get a wife, unless he is willing to wait a long time. The elopement 
is necessary even when the parents consent to the marriage, so great is the opposition 
of the men in general. In such a case a conflict is apt to occur between the relatives 
of the girl and those of the man. Should the girl be captured by people not relatives, 
she would be abused by all the men. 

Considering the difficulty a young man had in getting a wife within his own tribe, 
it is only natural that he should sometimes try the plan of stealing from another tribe. 
From this fact both Lubbock and Spencer have considered that exogamy had its origin 
in wife-stealing. These writers both build their theories on the assumption that this 
form of marriage — wife-stealing — was widespread and important. Leaving out 
of account that these theories would not be sufficiently well grounded, even if wife- 
stealing should be found to be very prevalent, the evidence from Australia shows that 
such stealing was not a frequent occurrence. On the contrary, when men begin to 
seek wives outside of the circle of their own families, they do this in a peaceful, not in a 
hostile way, and they go not to a strange group, but to a branch of their own tribe. The 
regular means of securing a wife from outside the group is to trade a woman of one's 
own group for a woman of a neighboring group. A father can exchange his daughter, 
or a brother his sister. Unless a man had some female relative whom he could 
exchange, he might be unable to get a wife at all. 

Primitive man was inclined to appropriate any woman who came in his way, 
including those of his own group. But men have ceased to marry within their own 
families, and the problem of exogamy is to determine why men who live with women 
and control them sexually should cease to have intercourse with them. The interest 
of men does not maintain itself when the object of attention is familiar. The mystery 
and allurement are lacking. Monogamy came, not because it corresponded to the 
sensual interest of the individual, but because it subserved interests of society. 
Familiarity with the women of the family led men to prefer those of other groups. 
The daily contact of family life calls forth affection, but it is not favorable to the 
existence of romantic love. Knowledge is so full as to leave no room for exuberant 
overestimation. Because of the superior attractiveness of the women of other clans 
the men seek wives, not outside of the tribes, but outside of their own clan, and the par- 
ticular clan in which they must marry is usually determined by custom. This was a 
natural result of the fact that they were neighbors and friends, and that the psycho- 
logical demand for unf amiliarity was satisfied. The exchange of women, which was at 
first occasional and not systematic, gradually came to be a fixed custom. At the time 
of certain ceremonies which occur when a girl reaches puberty, the men of her own 
family have access to her. This points back to a time when it was customary for 
men to have access to the women of their own family before they exchanged them. 
This is the last trace of endogamy. Natural selection tended to preserve those groups 
which embraced exogamy, for exogamy is more favorable to health, but the custom of 
exogamy did not spring out of the recognition of such advantage. On the contrary, 
il was the result of an instinctive interest, and would have come about if endogamy 
had been healthful. Still it would result that the exogamous groups would be more 
numerous and powerful than those practicing endogamy. The endogamous groups 
must be considered as those who, from the standpoint of interest, were not energetic 
enough to develop the custom of marrying outside, and who survived because, as a 
result of the conditions of life, they did not come into collision with exogamous 
groups. — Dr. William I. Thomas, Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, Berlin, Febru- 
ary, 1902. R. C. A. 

The Revolt against Orthodox Economics. (With reference to writings of 
Archbishop Whately; H. D. Macleod, M.A.; A. L. Perry, LL.D.; the Duke of Argyll ; 
Sir Louis Mallet, and M. de Molinari.) — A close corporation of professional teachers 
of economics pass along to pupils, who become professors, a growing body of elabo- 
rate doctrine. Their authority is not challenged effectively enough to insure that 
their teachings may not become as futile as the speculations of the schoolmen, " and 
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run parallel to, while independent of, the experience and common-sense of mankind." 
The man of affairs pays little or no heed. The independent scholar makes vigorous 
attacks, but is so far ignored by the intrenched party that there is no such controver- 
sial struggle as to promise survival-of-the-fittest doctrines. The criticisms are, how- 
ever, of such weight as to raise the suspicion that we are living in a fool's paradise 
with regard to economics. The writer aims to incite the authorities to break silence 
and prove, if they can, their ability to recover our allegiance ; and till they do so, to 
direct the attention of the laity to the less authoritative views. 

Freedom of initiative vs. "the yoke of custom and rigid ordinance" has been the 
keynote of orthodox economics. But liberty " consists in self-imposed restraint neces- 
sitated by the mutuality of our social environment." 

The economic protestants, instead of trying to measure immeasurable motives, or 
ignoring some motives while attributing results to those remaining, declare that, as 
economists, they have nothing to do with motives, and leave them to psychology and 
ethics. 

The utter incongruity between the ideas in the beginning of Adam Smith's splendid 
work and those in the latter half has often been observed. Ricardo and Mill adopt those 
in the first part and treat labor as the essence of wealth. The protestants adopt 
those of the latter half and regard exchangeability as the essence of wealth. Mill, 
seeing that Ricardo's definition of value was founded too exclusively on the quantity 
of labor, improves it only by asserting that value is determined by the total cost of 
production. He admits that this law is only occasionally applicable to anything that 
is on the market. Buyers do not give high prices because sellers have spent much 
money in producing ; but producers spend much because they hope to find buyers 
who will pay more. In the hands of its present professors economics is not a science, 
it is a controversy. When application of its laws is attempted, they are riddled with 
exceptions. " If economics is to attain the rank of an independent science, we must 
discover some property of wealth which permits us to treat it, like the phenomenon of 
gravitation, entirely apart from the uses to which it is put in human society." This 
property the protestants think they have found in exchangeability. It is objected that, 
if exchangeability is value and makes a thing wealth, then the same thing is 
wealth to one person and not to another. This, instead of an objection, is the chief 
recommendation of the definition. If value were dependent on cost of production or 
utility, or any intrinsic quality, and so objectively fixed, then there could be no exchange 
between men of well-balanced minds. Exchangeability or value is a quality imputed 
by the persons interested. 

Ricardo's declaration that the value of a commodity depends on the relative 
quantity of labor necessary for its production needs but a moment's reflection on the 
worthlessness of many products of labor. His deduction, that the cost of labor itself 
depends on the cost of production of labor, and that there is therefore a constant 
gravitation toward the lowest possible maintenance of labor, has furnished anti-social 
revolutionists with a means of terrifying the ignorant. From it also is derived Marx's 
doctrine that the ownership of value should rest in the laborer, to the exclusion of all 
other interests. Ricardo's theory of rent, in like manner, has furnished a cloak of 
plausibility for Mr. George's crusade for the nationalization of land. 

Jevons, who has obtained a better hearing than the men to whom this article 
directly refers, concluded " that the only hope of attaining a true system of economics 
is to fling aside once and forever the mazy and preposterous assumptions of the 
Ricardian school, .... to pick up the fragments of a shattered science and start 
anew." Whether in starting anew he was more successful than his predecessors is 
questionable. He teaches that "value depends on utility." A first edition of Shakes- 
speare would have great value, but it could not be called useful except by an abuse of 
language like that of making the useful equal " that for which there is a demand." 
And with such a definition of value and of utility Jevons would have economics assume 
that its main problem is " the maximizing of pleasure." 

A reason why Mr. Macleod has failed of the hearing his solid argument deserves is 
perhaps the violent and occasionally abusive element in his attack. Constructively 
he maintains that : " Economics is the science which treats of the laws which govern 
the relation of exchangeable quantities ; " and " that there are three classes of 
exchangeable quantities: (i) material commodities; (2) services; (3) incorporeal 
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wealth or rights, e. g.< credit." It is now generally admitted that Mr. Macleod's 
analysis of the third class of exchangeable quantities is extremely valuable. 

For purposes of science, the proposed method disentangles its object of study 
from the arts of life. In so doing, however, it proposes a consideration of the phe- 
nomenon of exchange and the part it plays, which promises to throw a flood of light on 
the problems which perplex the politician and social reformer. — Quarterly Review. 

E. C. H. 

The Possible Improvement of the Human Race under the Existing 
Conditions of Law and Sentiment. — The natural character of human beings 
varies at least as widely as does that of domestic animals. Some receive at birth a 
greater endowment of energy, intellect, physical power, and other qualities that go 
toward the making of civic worth in man. These qualities are transmissible, but we 
cannot assert that all of the children of parents of any particular graded class will 
possess the qualities of their parents. The law of descent is that, in the case of par- 
ents of any graded class varying from the normal, most of the children will vary from 
the normal in the same direction, but in a less degree, but a few will vary in the same 
direction in a greater degree. If we divide a population into two equal groups, one 
containing the parents of greater civic worth and the other those of less worth, we 
may expect two-thirds of the children of each class to belong to the class of parents 
and one-third to the other class. If we divide the population into ten classes, graded 
according to civic worth, the probability of the children of class 10 belonging to that 
class is 3 times as great as in the case of the children of parents of class 9, 1 1 % 
times as great as in the case of children of class 8, 55 times as great as in the case 
of children of class 7, and 143 times as great as in the case of children of class 
6, while in the case of the classes still lower there is almost no probability of a child's 
having the qualities of class 10. Moreover, those of the children of the highest class 
who do not fall into the class of their parents will usually fall into one of the classes 
almost as high, that is, into classes 8 and 9. But the numbers of contributing 
parentages have also to be taken into account. The mediocre classes make their 
scores owing to their numbers and not to their quality. 

If a strong and widely felt desire should arise to discover young men whose posi- 
tion was of a very high order, there would not be much difficulty in doing so. In the 
great universities there is a somewhat selected body of the cleverest youths in a scho- 
lastic sense. Before attempting to make a further selection it would be necessary to 
make acceptable definitions of civic worth. A high level both intellectually and 
physically would have to be required. The limited number of students who had not 
been automatically eliminated by these conditions might be submitted to votes of 
fellow-students and tutors. Out of the small number of winners independent com- 
mittees might make an ultimate selection. Some difficulty lies in the question : Would 
such a classification be a trustworthy forecast of qualities in later life ? The correla- 
tion between youthful promise and performance in mature life has not been properly 
investigated, but its measurement presents no greater difficulties than other problems 
which have been successfully attacked. 

The possibility of improving the race depends on the power of increasing the 
productivity of the best stock. An enthusiasm to improve the race would probably 
express itself by granting diplomas to a select class of young men and women, by 
encouraging their intermarriages, by hastening the time of marriage of women of that 
high class, and by provision for rearing children healthily. This could be done by 
means of dowries, assured help in emergencies, healthful homes, the pressure of public 
opinion, honors, and, above all, the introduction of religious character. It is probable 
that as a result of these influences each of the highest class of women would bring into 
the world an average of one adult son and one adult daughter. — Dr. Francis Galton 
in Popular Science Monthly, January, 1902. R. C. A. 

The Political Relations of Primitive People. — There are three leading 
types of political conditions among primitive men : the anarchistic, the half-anar- 
chistic, and the aristocratic. At the very lowest stage there is almost complete lack 
of political control. There is no chief, no law, no obedience. Still there is a social 
system strictly observed and enforced by public opinion. Sometimes force is used to 
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enforce custom, and at other times ridicule is used. The old men, those successful in 
the chase, and the bravest are apt to be held in high esteem. In half-anarchistic 
societies there are chiefs with recognized authority in time of war, but in peace they 
have no authority. Even in war, a chief's authority depends on his voluntary follow- 
ing. He must observe custom, and be successful. He is chosen on account of his 
sagacity, and is believed to stand in close relation to the spirit world. Sometimes a 
rich man may become a chief by giving a feast. As soon as a chief loses his power 
as a warrior, hunter, or magician, he is no longer chief. The chieftainship is ordi- 
narily not hereditary, but through inheriting property the son may be helped to the 
position of chief. The power of the chief is much curbed by the tribal council. 
While the chief is not able to demand contributions, he receives the choice part of the 
booty, and sometimes he receives a free-will offering. In such societies the political 
unit is necessarily small, varying from forty or fifty to two or three thousand 
persons. 

Colonial officers sometimes make a serious mistake in holding a chief responsible 
for depredations committed by members of the tribe, when he has only the merest 
shadow of authority. It will help to understand primitive people to remember that 
there are a multitude of modern problems that have not arisen at this stage. There is 
practically no stealing, and hence no need for police to protect property. Penal pro- 
cedure is quite unknown, the custom of blood-revenge, blood-money, or duel taking 
its place. Isolated people are secured from danger from foes without by their very 
isolation. In general, they have few occasions for co-operation, and then they have 
a temporary leader. The inadequacy of the compact theory of society is evident. 
Society is much older than the state, and upon it the state is founded. 

Frequent and continued wars between large numbers necessitate more definite 
leadership. The war chieftain, by reason of the almost constant state of war, becomes 
a permanent ruler. While at first his followers submit to his guidance of their own 
free will, he finally comes to have despotic power, which is limited by a feudal system. 
Under this system the political unit becomes very large, but the subordinate feudal 
chiefs are sometimes almost independent. In an aristocratic state the power of the 
king is evident from the reverence paid him. Divine honors are sometimes accorded. 
Sometimes, however, a king nominally powerful is limited to such an extent that he 
really has no power. The limitations are, in part, on the patriarchal side, and, in 
part, on the feudal side. In the one case it is the influence of custom ; in the other, 
the will of the people asserted in council or folk meeting. Custom is so strong that 
its violation may cost even the most despotic king his throne. While the influence of 
the council and folk-meeting is the most common, it sometimes occurs that the king's 
power is limited by the inferior chieftains. This may extend even to the breaking up 
of royal authority. — Alfred Vierkandt, in Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, July 
and August, 1 90 1. R. C. A. 

The Revolutionary Movement in Macedonia. — The revolution in Mace- 
donia results from many causes. The Turkish rule has always been detestable to the 
province. None of the reforms demanded of the sultan by the western powers have 
been put into execution. The system of taxation is more than ever unjust and 
oppressive. The head tax, imposed exclusively upon the Christians, still exists, and 
has been aggravated in the sense of having been extended to minors and the aged. A 
tithe payable only in coin is levied arbitrarily upon the farmer. There are other taxes 
equally oppressive and collected by ignorant gendarmes that must be supported by 
the village from which they are collecting. Since the finances of the empire have been 
so pressing, these taxes are collected in the first month of the fiscal year, that is, in 
March, at a time when the lack of money is felt most, especially in the country 
districts. 

The promised administrative reforms have been defeated by the appointment of 
incapable Christians who become the ignorant tools of the unscrupulous governor- 
general. The reforms in the judiciary have been only on paper. Judges and gov- 
ernors believe justice is on the side of those who can pay the most money. Christians 
found guilty of political offenses have their goods confiscated. 

Under the reign of Abdul-Hamid railroads have been built in Macedonia by 
foreign companies. Though these are greatly hindered by state restrictions, they 
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have tended toward the development of this province. Though some assistance has 
been given to the railroads, not one cent has been given for the establishment of 
telegraph and telephone lines. Agriculture and small industries have been ruined. 
Christians are rarely admitted to the public schools. No Christian school receives 
any assistance from the state, and the instruction given in these schools is under strict 
imperial surveillance. 

Throughout Macedonia the imperial officers have organized armed companies 
that are subject to the call of the sultan to massacre in any village. Revolutions and 
massacres of Christians occur frequently and on the slightest pretext. For example, 
a Turk was found killed near the confines of a village, and this was made a pretext 
for slaughtering all the Christians in the village. The greatest scourge upon Mace- 
donia is that of brigandage. It is carried on systematically by Turkish soldiers and 
officers. To avoid punishment these brigands give a part of the plunder to the 
magistrate in the village and then go free. These, in brief, are the evils of the 
Turkish rule in Macedonia. 

There is a strong party in this province that is trying to gain autonomy for the 
country. Under the direction of a head committee small groups have been organized 
throughout the country, all working for administrative autonomy and asking to have 
this guaranteed by the great powers. This movement for autonomy has been carried 
into Bulgaria by Macedonian refugees. The head committee is now extending its 
labors and trying to organize all the Balkan countries in a campaign against Turkey 
and with the aid of the western powers for gaining a federation of autonomous states 
in place of the Turkish imperial rule. But these countries understand each other so 
little, and wars so frequently occur among them, and jealousies and even prides are so 
powerful, that only slow progress is made, and in the meantime the cruelty of the 
Turk is cursing with its blight and its treat the once fair land of Macedonia. — 
S. Wedar, "Le Mouvement revolutionnaire en Mace'doine," in Humaniti nouvette, 
January, 1 90 1. T. J. R. 

A Laboratory for Sociological, Medical, and Jurisprudential Purposes. — 

The greatest of all studies is that of man himself. A science of man as a social 
being must be based on the careful study of a large number of individuals. It has 
been proposed to conduct certain investigations under our government by means of a 
psycho-physical laboratory. Such a laboratory would differ from similar laboratories 
in our universities in that it would be less pedagogical and more sociological and of 
more direct utility to society. To be of the most direct utility such a laboratory 
should concern itself first with the causes of crime, pauperism, alcoholism, and 
other forms of abnormality. Our government pays out millions to catch, try, and 
care for criminals, but gives very little to study the causes that lead to crime. 
Besides the psycho-physical investigations, it is important that medical and jurispru- 
dential data should be gathered. It would be important to find out what physical 
and mental characteristics are common to criminal children, and to determine whether 
such characteristics are due more to their nature or to their environment. School chil- 
dren should be studied and classified as their mental traits. It would be well to com- 
pare the children of the professional class with those of the mercantile and laboring 
classes, and those of American parents with those of foreign parents. In order to 
make such numerous divisions valuable it would be necessary to study a very large 
number of persons. These things may not be immediately useful, but the time has 
come when it is important to study a child as carefully as we investigate the chemical 
composition of a stone or measure the mountains of the moon. — Arthur MacDonald, 
in American Law Review, December, 1901. R. C. A. 

" The Crime of Religious Suggestion '» is the title of a paper read before 
the second international congress of hypnotism by Dr. Charles Binet-Sangle 1 and 
printed in Archives d' anthropologic criminelle, September 15, 190 1. In this paper it 
is maintained that, in so far as people are led to give assent to certain religious dog- 
mas, without reflection and on pain of damnation in case of dissent, it is a phenome- 
non of suggestion. Mystery, fear, sympathy, eloquence, the art of architecture and 
statuary, and the music of bell, organ, and voice, are means by which the suggestions 
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are made. The suggestions of absurdities, errors, and contradictory hypotheses are 
injurious to the individual and to society. R. C. A. 

In a paper read before La Socie'te' d 'anthropologic de Paris, and published in 
Bulletin No. 3, 190 1, Dr. Adolph Bloch contends that dark races are changed into 
light races by the influence of geographic conditions. It is his belief that the light- 
complexioned Huns are the direct descendants of the dark-complexioned Huns with- 
out any mixture. R. C. A. 



